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* EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | hear persons spoken of as contemporaries who/|science that he would relish, be must either 
perhaps lived in different centuries. perjure or split his faith; I thought it better to 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. John Milton was born in London on the; prefer a blameless silence before the sacred 
9th of December 1608 His father, whose‘ office of speaking, bought and begun with 
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aiid: : name was alsu John, was a man of s periegs cervitnce and ‘orswenring. YYa ving laid a 
Subservptions and Payments received by intellect and an eminent scrivener, who, not-;broad and deep foundation whereow +o~build 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | withs tanding he had been disinherited by his/the superstructure of his literary and scientific 
no. 50. NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTAlR®, lfather, on account of his embracing the doc- | knowledge, he retired from college to his fa- 
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itrines of the reformed chureh, was in sufficient | ther’s house, who then resided at Horton, in 
affluence to allow bim to give his children a| | Bue kinghamshire, where he continued his re- 
Scientia | liberal education. The poet was the eldest of ‘gular and severe studies, which were princi- 

2 For “The Friend. | tree children and the only one who was dis-| pally confined to the poetical works of Greek, 
|tinguished, though his younger brother, who) Latin, and Italian authors. His own disposition 

|too k side with the royalists, was made a baron} to court the muses had manifested itself when 
Having recently perused a work containing | of the exc hequer and a judge of common pleas lonly ten years of age, and at sixteen and se- 
much interesting information relative to the;by James Il. The early developement of Mil-| venteen his youthful poems were marked for 
lives and writings of those men who have at-|ton's mental powers was entrusted to Thomas | their elevation of thought and dignity of senti- 
tained the greatest eminence among English; Young, a puritan minister; who, however, was/ment. While enjoying the seclusion and ele- 
poets, | have been induced to prepare for the! obliged to retire to the continent on account jgance of bn paternal roof he composed his 
columns of * The Friend,” a short account of} of his religious principles, and bis pupil w as| Arcades, Comus, L’ Allegro, IL Penseroso, and 
John Milton, with the hope that, although he| lentered in St. Paul’s school, where he passed | eee, The Arcades formed part of an en- 
has long been known as the * prince of poets,” |a considerable interval of study under the care /|tertainment presented to the Countess Dowa- 
it may not be altogether trite or uninteresting|of Alexander Gill. It would appear that he|ger of Derby, who lived at Harefield, near 
to the readers of the paper. Milton’s “ Para- ge ave early indication of that genius, the effurts} Milton’s father. The characters were per- 
dise Lost,” has for many years enjoyed a ce-|of which have immortalised his name, and that | formed by her grandchildren. ‘The Mask of 
lebrity almost uorivaled; but I apprehend it is: both his parents and instructers were equally | Comus was written at the request of a then 
not as much read now as it was twenty years| anxious to foster and encourage the extraordi-|celebrated musician, and the story is said to 
ago, and his other works are comparatively | nary powers which characterised his youthful) have been suggested by the accident of Lady 
but little known. Indeed, so overwhelming of|mind. Milton’s unwearied love of study com-| Alice Egerton, the daughter of the Earl of 
latier yeais have been Wwe Issues Irom the;menced while ai St. Paul's, and continued! Bridgwater, having one night lost herseif in 
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press, both in prose and verse, and so adroitly| with him ever after. In his sixteenth year he!the forest of Haywood. ‘Though exception 
have the different popular authors adapted their | entered Cambridge, where he remained until| may be taken to the structure and romance of 
matter and style to the peculiar taste of the his twenty-fourth. But although so long a\}this piece, yet it certainly is exceeded in beauty 
great majority of readers, that it is but seldom | resident at the college, he appears never to havejand finish by few poems in our language. 
that we meet with the productions of the great| entertained a very favourabvle opinion of their| Lycidas is a monody written on the death of 
minds which adorned the last and immediately | established system of education. Speaking of | Edward King, a young and learned friend of 
preceding century, kept as the familiar com-|the scholars of the universities in one of his | our author, who was lost in a calm sea on his 
panions of leisure hours. ‘This is more espe-| works, he says, “ they are there unfortunately | passage to Ireland. In this elegy Milton be- 
cially the cuse in the department of poetry, so|fed with nothing else but the scragged and| trays his dislike to the established clergy, and 
that there are not many of the younger mem-|thorny lectures of monkish and miserable so lforetells their downfall from the height of 
bers of our Society who rightly estimate the} phistry, and are sent home with such a scho-| power which they had attained. L’ Allegro 
superior worth and beauty of the admirable) lastic burr in their throats as hath stopped and} and I] Penseroso were written before either of 
poems written during those periods, over the) hindered all true and generous philosophy from)the others, and notwithstanding their Italian 
vapid though more glittering works of the pre-| entering—nor are their minds subdued under | titles, they contain such a description of Eng- 
sent day. What is called * light reading,” is|the true love of moral and religious virtue; | lish landscape and rural enjoyments, as be- 
presented so early to the youthful mind, and is| which two are the best and greatest points of/speak a mind devoid of care and happy in 
so constantly supplied, that a taste for the pure} learning.” He, however, made great profi-| itself. Although during the period in which 
® fountains of Enylish literature is either not) ciency in the learning taught at Cambridge,; be co:nposed the above mentioned poems, he 
F acquired, or soon vitiated. And I think | am|and was particularly distinguished as a Latin|says in a letter to a friend, that he suffered 
safe in saying, without reference to the moraljand Greek scholar. ‘Though originally de- | no impediment, no love of ease, no avocation 
effect of their works, that those authors who| signed for the church, be changed his inten-| whatever, to chill the ardour, or break the con- 
are commmpree as the most gifted sources of} tion, and it would appear that he was influenced | tinuity or divert the completion of his literary 
the sparkling but contaminated stream which| to this course by conscientious scruples. Mil-! | Dursuits, yet it appears that he himself did 
now tickles the palate, without slaking the} ton’s own account is as follows: ‘* By the in-|not think he was accomplishing any great 
thirst of the public, have done more larm in| tention of my parents and friends | w as destined | things. For in another letter to the same 
exciting and administering to this morbid ap-/of a child to the service of the church, and in| friend, he says, “I am letting my wings grow 
petite, ‘than they will ever confer benefit by| mine own resolutions. ‘Till coming to some|and preparing to fly, but my Pegasus has not 
the information which may be gleaned from maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny | yet feathers enough to soar aloft in the fields 
their pages. With a disuse of their works,|had invaded the church, that he who would of air—but, do you ask what | am meditating? 9 
the biography of the poets is but little known,| take orders, must subscribe slave, and take an} by the help of beaven, an immortality of fame." 
so that it is no uncommon circumstance to| oath withal, which unless he took with a con-| Satisfied with the intimate acquaintance whi 
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he had established with the productions of-the| some favours which he would have otherwise} on the road by the cholera, with which he died 
master spirits who had preceded him, Milton|enjoyed. He says, epeaking of his conduct] at or near Columbus, about the middle of last 
now longed to enjoy the learned and refined) whilst in Italy, “ I laid it down as a rule for|month. Besides the interest we feel in com- 
society of the city, and accordingly he removed) myself, never to begin a conversation on reli-}mon with others in regard to this event, the 
thither and took chambers in one of the inns/ gion in these parts; but if interrogated con-| coincidence of his views of Christianity with 
of court. But his mother dying, his plans of|cerning my faith, whatever might be the con-|those entertained by our religious Society in 
life were suddenly changed; and, having ob-| sequence, to dissemble nothing. If any one| several important respects, renders it proper 
tained the consent of his father, he resolved| attacked me, I defended in the most open|that some memento of him should appear in 
upon an excursion to the continent: designing) manner, as before, the orthodox faith, for|these columns. For this purpose we select 
to visit such parts only as were not then the|nearly two months, in the city even of the/ the following from the preamble and resolu- 
theatre of war, his chief object, however, being| sovereign pontiff.” ae tions unanimously adopted at a meeting of the 
the classic regions of Italy. It is certain that} Upon this principle he acted, not, it is true,| Charleston (S. C.) Bar, held on the 24th inst. 
at the time he left home, the manifestations of| withou: giving some offence to his associates,| for the purpose. 

his genius were either not sufficiently appre-| nor wholly without danger to himself; but not- 
ciated, or not so extensively known as to have! withstanding the frank avowal of his sentiments, 
given him much celebrity in England. But|every where undissembled, he saw whatever 
he had studied the language and literature of} was most interesting in the menuments of 
Italy with peculiar success, as was evinced by| Roman grandeur, or the achievements of Ita- 
some of his poems written in that !anguage;|lian art, and returned kome, flattered by the 
and which being spread on the continent had) attention of the great, and honoured with the 
bespoken for him a flattering reception. He|compliments of the learned. Milton now took 
embarked in 1637, and passing through Paris,| up his residence in London, and as he had by 
where he formed an acquaintance with the|his travels put his father to considerable ex- 
celebrated Grotius, he hurried on to Florence,| pense, whose income was also much diminished 
where he soon became the object of admiration| by the troubles of the time, he occupied him- 
and the subject of encomium by the learned|self at first with the education of his sister’s 
academicians. While in the neighbourhood) two sons; and in a short period increased the 
of Florence he visited Galileo, who was at|number of his pupils in order to obtain an 
that time the victim of ignorance and cruelty.| honourable maintenance. His system of edu- 
Passing on to Rome, Milton there partook|cation was deep and comprehensive, and cor- 
largely of the hospitality of the learned and|responded with the superiority of his intellect. 
great, and secured the admiration and esteem| He taught the sciences by placing in the hands 
of those who stood foremost in their ranks.| of his scholars works which treated upon them 
From here he travelled to Naples, with a her-| individually, written in different languages; 
mit who introduced him to the Marquis of|adding to the Greck and Latin, a knowledge 
Villa, a nobleman, who is known to posterity|of the Chaldee, Syriac, and Hebrew. The 
as the friend, patron, and biographer of Tasso. | political contests of the day had now arrived 
To him Milton addressed a Latin ode, by which| to so great a height, that most persons consi- 
we find that he at that time cherished the pro-| dered themselves called upon to rank on onejcial, or domestic duty. As a lawyer he had 
ject, if he should -ever find such a patron as|side or the other, and Milton entered into the} long stood at the head of our profession. It 
Manso, of celebrating the exploits of King|controversy by leading an attack upon the} was here, that his vast memory, stored with 
Arthur and his knights in an epic poem,| bishops of the established church, and con-|the rich fruits of his industry, gathered from 
‘which he should leave so written to after|ducting*the defence of ecclesiastical liberty.| every side as he passed through life, was more 
times, that they should not willingly let it die.”’| In all his publications upon the disputed points,| peculiarly exemplified. His legal knowledge 
Milton now returned to Rome, instead of pro-| he laboured to demonstrate the simplicity of} was accurate and profound, comprehending 
secuting his travels further, and passing over| discipline, and purity of doctrine, which cha-|the minutest details and the broadest princi- 
to Sicily and into Greece, as was his original] racterised the primitive church; and pointing} ples. So fertile and original were the re- 
intention. After a delay of two months in the|out the manner in which prelacy had minis-| sources of his mind, that if he had any fault 
imperial city, he visited Venice, travelled on to tered as the natural agent of tyranny, he ar-|as an advocate it was in advancing too many 
Geneva, and through France; and returned|gued for the greatest degree of honest liberty| arguments to support his positions. He may 
to his native soil after an absence of fifteen|in religion. ‘ Nor will God, (he Says) suffer| thus sometimes have dazzled a weaker vision 
months. His return was much hastened in| true learning to be wanting, when true grace} by the profusion of light he threw upon his 
consequence of the commencement of the war|and obedience to bim abounds; for if he gives} subject, but he never lost a cause from super- 
between the king and the parliament. Hej|us to know him aright, and to practise this| ficial examination or shallow views. In a 
esteemed it dishonourable to be away while| our knowledge in right established discipline,| country, peculiarly a country of laws, he pos- 
his fellow citizens were contending for their|how much more will he replenish us with all|sessed a high sense of the importance and 
liberties at home. While abroad he had ex-|abilities that may conduce to his glory ‘and| dignity of that profession through which the 
perienced some interruption to his comfort,|our good.” He wrote five controversial essays|laws are administered; and endeavoured to 
and many obstacles to the gratification of his|in the year 1641, beside performing the daily| wield his knowledge and power, to the great 
ardent love of literature and literary society,| duties of his school. purpose for which they were created, the 
from the freedom with which he expressed his schiehommepagnt maintenance and advancement of justice. 
opinions upon the controverted points which Hence, at the bar and in public estimation, 


were then so frequently giving rise to civil he long stood, and justly stood, pre-eminent 
broils and spiritual dissentions. From the amongst us. 


bent of his natural disposition, and the opinions It has been remarked in England, that law- 
imbibed during his education, he could not yers have seldom proved able statesmen. ‘The 
well endure the ecclesiastical establishment of technical nature of the profession in that coun- 
his own country, and it is not to be wondered try, especially in the branch of special plead- 
at, that the freedom with which he expressed|tian philanthropist. He was on a visit to the|ing, by habitually contracting the views to 
himself on religious subjects, within the verge| state of Ohio, and having left Cincinnati for|*the precedent on the file,’ may probably 
of the Vatican, and under the very chair of}Chilicothe, where he expected to meet his| account for the fact; if this observation is cor- 
St. Peter itself, should have deprived him of|brother, a resident of the state, was attacked|rect. But under our system of government 




































































































It is the natural impulse of sympathy upon 
even ordinary occasions, that those who suffer 
a common loss should seek consolation under 
their bereavement by commingling their re- 
grets; but when such a man as Tuomas SmirH 
GrIMKE is suddenly taken from the society in 
which he was so distinguished an ornament and 
support, duty as well as sympathy, calls upon 
us to express our profound sense of the loss we 
have sustained. 

The deceased, indeed, was no ordinary man, 
either in his intellectual or moral endowments. 
The energy, the astonishing energy, with which 
he pursued the object of life, was at once the 
indication of superior powers, and the cause 
of his great success. He appeared continually 
to watch the dial plate of time, that no hour of 
his existence should be fruitless of improve- 
ment or usefulness; and as his life advanced 
to its close, instead of remitting his habits of 
toil, his spirit seemed to burn with intenser 
activity. Hence his wonderful acquirements 
in every department of knowledge; while he 
found time to obey every call of religious, so- 


THOMAS 8S. GRIMKE. 

The death of Thomas 8. Grimke, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, appears to have been the 
occasion of much regret, and has called forth 
various testimonials from different quarters to 
his uncommon worth as a citizen and a Chris- 
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and laws, judging from the results, it must be| most truly solicitous to perfect, was his piety. DRAUGHTS AND DEATHS. 
erroneous. The profession of law at least upon| On religion, he had built the whole structure The article inserted below from Chambers 
the mind of the deceased, appeared not to have|of his moral character; to be worthy of his| Edinburgh Journal,” we insert for the benefit 
affected its broad and philosophical cast. As| profession as a Christian, was the chief object| of some of our “ never fear’® folk om this side 
a statesman, his views were comprehensive, |of his existence. In early youth, he had as-| of the water ;—the valuable hints it contains 
bis knowledge extensive and accurate, and his|sumed the garb of piety, and continued sted- will not be the less impressive for the lively 
motives above suspicion or imputation. A |fastly through life, one of the brightest props and familiar manner in which they are convey- 
purer and more devoted spirit, never spoke or|and ornaments of Christianity in our land, ex- ed. 
felt for the interests of his country. Although|emplifying in his life and conversation all its 
living in times of bitter party contention, and|ennobling principles. From being, according 
differing from many of us upon the leading|to his own representation, violent in temper, 
subjects of politics, none cf us—no man in|jhe became the calmest and mildest of men. 
our community, we sincerely believe, ever en-| He bereft himself of all those selfish principles 
tertained a doubt of his simple integrity and|to which we are so prone by nature; and de- 
disinterestedness in the opinions he professed; | voted his life to God, and the welfare of others; 
or beheld with other feelings than those of|until at length, to consider himself least, be- 
admiration, the boldness with which they were|came the ordinary habit of his thoughts and 
avowed and maintained. His patriotism in|conduct. ‘To do good, indeed, to him seemed 
truth was a part of his piety. {ts essential|the bread of life. His charities were ever 
aim was the approbation of God. ‘Towards|ready for the necessitous, and his tender sym- 
men it was an impulse of duty; but it looked |pathies for the afflicted and bruised in spirit, 
beyond the applause and honour of the world; |and even the way-faring man, and the stranger, 
from a deep sense of his accountability for the | with no claim upon him but the impress of bu- 
rectitude of his motives and conduct towards|manity, would seek relief in his wide benevo- 
his country. lence, and have his claim allowed. Had he 

Nor was the information of the deceased, | been otherwise than he was, the prayers and 
profound and extensive as it was, confined to|blessings of the wretched whom he relieved, 
the great subject of government and laws. He/|the applause of the good, and the admiration 
was essentially a literary man. At every |of the world, might have elated him with pride 
pause from the labours of his profession, he|or vanity, but his humility increased with his 
turned with avidity to the innocent and en-| distinction and elevation; and he closed life as 
chanting pursuits of literature, communing|he commenced it, walking meekly and humbly 
with the mighty dead, still living in the impe-| with his God. In his character were combined 
rishable thoughts they have left behind them. |the simplicity of the child, with the moral 
In a country like ours, where capital is not|courage of the martyr. 
yet accumulated, and to live is necessarily the| Shall we lift the veil of private life, and dis- 
chief object of life, to be a literary man is itself| close the affectionate son, the devoted husband, 
a distinction. But his aim was far beyond that | the father, the faithful friend, the kind and pa- 
proficiency in literature which might adorn an| tient master, moving in the light of his noble 
accomplished gentleman. He pushed his re-|but simple virtues, and shedding joy and peace 
searches into the wide fields of ancient and|and happiness to all around him ? ‘he memory 
modern lore, and became acquainted with all, | of his virtues, in these tender relations, belong 
and familiar with most of their branches. His| peculiarly to the keeping of others; and there 
published productions evince the accuracy and| we should leave them, sacred from our eulo- 
the extent of his erudition; but it was in the/gies, enshrined in the hallowed sanctuary of 
social circles that the affluence of his acquisi-|private affection. The days of his pilgrimage 
tion was more amply recognised and morejare done, and he has entered into his rest. 
justly appreciated. Here with a prodigal hand, | His mild face no longer will be seen amongst 
he scattered the flowers he had gathered from |us, but the monuments of his public usefulness 
every field; and while he delighted, he amazed | and benevolence are still with us, and the me- 
his associates, by their wonderful variety. But|mory of his virtues will still dwell within our 
it was chiefly at the bar, that we knew his at-|hearts. None of us may expect to equal him; 
tainments and felt his virtues. ‘There are few|but all of us may grow better and wiser, by 
of us who hare not drank froin the full foun-|recollecting the great and holy man, who once 
tain of his legal acquirements, and learned |lived and moved amongst us. 
from the very generosity with which he im-| Resolved, That in the death of Tomas 
parted his information, the effect of knowledge |SmitH Grimke, the poor and destitute have 
in liberalisipg the heart. Plain, yet dignified—|lost a friend—society a useful member—the 
patient and affectionate, yet immoveable in|bar a distinguished ornament—Christianity a 
firmness—offending none, and courteous to|zealous advocate and supporter—and our 
all, amidst the contentions and harassments|country at large a learned, able and patriotic 
of our difficult profession, he exhibited in his} citizen. 
demeanour at the bar, the rare but bright ex- 
ample of what a Christian advocate ought to 
be. The poor and friendless—the orphan and 
the widow, never sought his profession in vain; 
and it was, when pieading for them, looking 
upward alone for his reward, that his powers 
often soared highest, and his eloquence was 
most touching and effective. 

That trait in his character, however, which 
the deceased most valued, ard which he was 











































































































Many old people, as well as persons in 
middle life, in this country, are subject to 
rheumatism, a species of pain or disease, 
which, like the toothach, meets with little 
general sympathy, because it is not frequently 
immediately fatal in its attacks. In the case 
of many who belong to professions where ex- 
posure to atmospheric changes from heat to 
cold, and dry to wet, necessarily takes place, 
it is almost impossible to prevent rheumatism 
occasionally taking effect; but in not a few in- 
stances this painful malady might be avoided, 
simply by being a little more careful of our 
persons. ‘There are some people, who, be- 
cause they are stout and healthy, and have 
good appetites, and have hardly ever been ill 
all their days, think that they may do any thing 
with themselves, and therefore cherish the 
dangerous idea, that “ they will not kill.” 
Whenever we see people of this description, 
we are afraid of them. We know, from ex- 
perience, that it is they who have the chance 
of being cut off first among our acquaintances, 
and so look upon them as persons who, braving 
death at every corner, will some day soon be 
numbered with the dead. On the other hand 
we have never any fears for the man who is 
always complaining of something trifling being 
the matter with him; for we know that he takes 
good care of himself, and, like a creaking 
hinge, he will endure a great deal before he 
parts with existence. People of this sort are 
dreadfully jealous of an open window, or a 
broken pane of glass, or a door standing ajar, 
and well they may, for it is at these holes that 
rheumatisms, colds, coughs, consumptions, and 
deaths, get admittance, and surprise the in- 
mates. ‘There may be often something ludi- 
crous,in the fears excited by seeing the openings 
in windows and doors which we mention; but 
we would advise all who prefer guod to bad 
health, and a warm bed to a place in the 
churchyard, to submit to any kind of ridicule, 
rather than sit down in a room, a church, a 
coach, or any other place in which there is a 
draught of air playing about, and seeking 
whom it may devour. If they be wise, they 
will either see the opening which causes the 
said draught closed, or at once make good 
their retreat. Better to leave the company, 
and all its fascinations, sound in lith and limb, 
than have the chance of retiring with ct least 
a rheumatic pain in the shoulder, which sticks 
to you for years, and seems as if you were per- 
petually enduring the cut of an axe or the bor- 
ing of an awl in your flesh and bones. 

We are convinced that many young persons 
literally kill themselves out of mere careless- 
ness and bravado. We have a distinct re- 
woos al membrance of a fine, tall, stout, gentlemanly 
oP sat enh tanta the zesdens| man of our acquaintance, thos commiting & 
Hapwen, wife of Charles Hadwen, and daughter of Svicide. He measured six feet three inches in 
the late Pliny Earle, of Leicester. | height, was well built in body; and when he 


Diep, in New York, on the 17th of tenth month, 
Marearet Suarpvess, widow of the late Isaac Sharp- 
less, in the 71st year of her age, after a long and suf- 
fering illness, wherein she was favoured to experience 
Divine aid and consolation, enabling her to bear pa- 
tiently her sufferings, and to meet the awful sum- 
mons with joy and thanksgiving. 
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shook any one by the hand, it was like the the house of commons to ascertain whether it 
grip of a vice. He was a true Hercules in is practicable to distinguish accurately the dif- 
frame; and on looking at him as he paced) ferent denominations of tea, is contained in- 
along the pavement with graceful ease and formation relating to the tea-plant, differing 
stateliness, you would have been inclined to| from accounts heretofore given. According 
say, there goes a man who will live many |to the evidence of the Company’s officers, the 
years: death will find it no easy matter to| tea-plant in China has two distinct varieties, 
bring him down. Such a fallacy! We saw/if not species, which respectively yield the 
him one fine sun-shiny day walking on Prince’s| black and green teas. ‘The tree, es is well 
Street, and none could be compared with| known, is an evergreen, growing to the height 
him in point of appearance; people turned) of five or six feet. The pickings of the leaves 


about and looked at him as he passed. Six, 
days elapsed, and he was lying in his grave. 
Some business or pleasure had called him a 
short distance in the country. In coming 
back, he had missed the stage which he a 
pected would convey him back totown. But 
this was no disappointment; he was fond of a; 
journey on foot; what was a few miles to him? 
So he walked home, and overheated himself; 
took off his shoes, and sat for a few minutes 
in a draught before an open window. In an 
instant of time he caught his death. A short 
cough: a creeping cold all over the body: in- 
flammation in the breast, or lungs—it is all 
one : the doctor: bleeding: high fever: death : 
the undertaker: funeral letters: and the church- 
yard. Such was the routine cf destruction in 
the case of perhaps the handsomest man that 
ever walked on the streets of Edinburgh. Will 
his example serve as a warning ? 

We are ever complaining of being affected 
with colds, and coughs, and rheumatisms, and 
other diseases; yet we seem to take little care 
in preventing their intrusion. One half of the 
deaths which occur are brought about by our 
own follies, or our own carelessness. Because 
we are well, we think we shall never be ill. We 
go out to evening parties without great-coats, or 
cloaks, or something warm to wrap round our 
mouths and necks in coming home. We come 
out of theatres heated to the saffocating height 
of eighty and ninety degrees, and plunge into 
an atmosphere almost at the freezing point, 
and that without a fear of the consequences. 
We are also criminally careless about the state 
of our feet. We walk about in wet weather, 
and come home with damp shoes or boots— 
—will not be at the least pains to change them 


SS 


begin in May, when the plant is in full leaf, 
but ready to shoot out other leaves. 

In the black tea plant, the first shoot on the 
bud coming out, then covered with hair, forms 
the fine flowery pekoe. A few days’ more 


|growth makes the hair begin to fall off; the 


leaf then expands, and becomes the black 
leafed pekoe. Some young shoots have fleshier 
and finer leaves, make the campoi, the next 
congou, and the refuse and inferior leaves the 
bohea. ‘These are the states in which the 
black teas are collected by the tea farmers. 
The varieties of green tea appear to origi- 
nate, not from the stages of picking, like the 
black, but partly from difference of treatment 
and manipulation, and partly from the differ- 
ence of soil. A large proportion of twankay 
tea is the growth of a different district from 
that which produces the hysons. When atea 
merchant buys green tea from the farmer, he 
subjects it to the following process to obtain 
the varieties: he sifts it through one. sieve, 
which takes ont the dust, the young hyson and 
gunpowder; then through another sieve, which 
passes the small leaf hyson of commerce; two 
other sieves successively take out the second 
and largest degree of size, and what does not 
pass the third sieve furms hyson-skin. The 
teas then undergo the process of firing, in an 
iron pan, at a great degree of heat, which 
gives the leaves a tighter twist, and brings 
them up to their colour. The tea which passes 
the first sieve is then put into a winnowing 
machine, and the fan blows out the light leaf 
at the further end, the larger broken leaf at a 
shorter distance. The heavier teas, as the 
gunpowder and hyson, fall nearer to or far- 
ther from the hopper according to their gra- 


tor others which are dry and comfortable. Of) vity, and are then separated by the winnowing 


course, colds and coughs ensue; perhaps, also, 
we procure ourselves some smart twinges in 
the stomach, and administering a dram by way 
of antidote, probably hasten an incipient in- 
flammation to its crisis. 
war readers who cannot recall instances of 
deaths among his acquaintances, caused in 
this or a similar manner. 


TEA TRADE. 


In opening the trade to China, of which the 
East India Company have heretofore had the 
monopoly, the British government has changed 
the mode of collecting the duties on tea. 
Hitherto the duty has been a per centage on 
the price of the commodity at the periodical 
sales of the East India Company. All teas 
which sold under two shillings per pound were 
subject to a duty of 96 percent. Under the 
new system, rated duties are imposed accord- 
ing to the quality and character of the tea. 


machine. When fairly made, the difference 
between the young hyson and gunpowder will 
be this: the young leaf, which takes the long 
twist, will form the young hyson, and that 


There is not one of! which takes the round twist will form the gun- 


powder.—Baltimore American. 


SWIFTNESS OF THE OSTRICH. 





The best horsesare trained for thischase. When 
the hunter has started his game, he puts his 
horse upon a gentle gallop, so as to keep the 
ostrich in sight, without coming too near to 
alarm it and put it to its full speed. Upon ob- 
serving itself pursued, therefore, it begins to 
run at first but gently, its wings like two arms 
keep alternate motion with its feet. It seldom 
runs in a direct line; but like the hare, doubles, 
or rather courses in a circular manner, while 
the hunters taking the diameter, or tracing a 
similar circle, meet the bird at unexpected 
turns, and with less fatigue to the horses. 
This chase is often continued for a day or 
two, when the poor ostrich is starved out and 
exhausted, and finding all power of escape 
impossible, it endeavours to hide itself from 
the enemies it cannot avoid, running into some 
thicket, or burying its head in the sand: the 
hunters then rush in at full speed, leading as 
much as possible againat the wind, and kill the 
birds with clubs lest the feathers should be 
soiled with blood. 

Mr. Adanson saw two tame ostriches which 
had been kept two years at the factory of Po- 
dor, on the south bank of the Niger. “ They 
were so tame,”’ he says, * that two little blacks 
mounted together on the back of the largest; 
no sooner did he feel their weight, than he 
began to run as fast as ever he could, till he 
carried them several times round the village; 
and it was impossible to stop him, otherwise 
than by obstructing the passage. This sight 
pleased me so well, that I would have it re- 
peated: and to try their strength, 1 made a 
full grown negro mount the smallest, and two 
others the largest. This burden did not seem 
at all disproportionate to their strength. At 
first they went at a moderate gallop; when 
they were heated a little they expanded their 
wings as it were to catch the wind, and they 
moved with such fleetness that they seemed to 
be off the ground. Every body must some 
time or other have seen a partridge run, con- 
sequently must know that there is no man 
whatever able to keep up with it; and it is 
easy to imagine that if this bird had a longer 
step, its speed would be considerably aug- 
mented. The ostrich moves like the partridge, 
with both these advantages, and I am satisfied 
that those I am speaking of would have dis- 
tanced the fleetest race-horses that were ever 
bred in England. It is true they would not 
hold out so long as a horse; but without all 
doubt they would be able to perform the race 
in less time. I have frequently beheld this 
sight, which is capable of giving one an idea 
of the prodigious strength of an gstrich, and 
of showing what use it might be of, had we 


The bird most celebrated for fleetness of| but the method of breaking it, and managirg 


running is the ostrich, or bird camel (Strathio 
Camelus) as it may well be named. ‘* What 
time she lifieth up herself on high,” says Job, 
*‘she scorneth the horse and his rider.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, the wings serve her both 
for sails and oars, whilst her feet, which have 
only two toes, and are not unlike the camel’s, 
can bear great fatigue. Though the ostrich is 
universally admitted to go faster than the 
fleetest horse, yet the Arabs on horseback 
contrive to run these birds down, their feathers 


Among the evidence taken by a committee of] being valuable and their flesh not to be despised. 





¢ 


it as we do a horse.”’ 

The traveller, Moore, mentions that he saw 
a man journeying mounted upon an ostrich; 
though both this and the instance given by 
Adanson show the circumstance to be of un- 


usual occurrence.—From the Faculties of 
Birds. 


Marniep, on fifth day, the 13th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting, Pennsbury, Tuomas Savery, of Philadelphia, 
to Hannan H. daughter of Stephen Webb, of Chester 
county. 
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For “* The Friend.”’ 
LEWIS’S REPLY. 


(Continued from page 48.) 


The Society of Friends has been distinguish- 
ed, in several respects, from all other professors 
by its strict adherence to the doctrines of 
Christ. On a few points, its peculiar views have 
overcome the prejudices of some opponents, 
but its testimony that the ministry which the 
Lord Jesus has instituted in his church is 
Sreely received, and freely given, though ac- 
cordant to his express declaration, has been 
accepted by very few of any other denomina- 
tion of Christians. This testimony has rela- 
tion not only to the pay for preaching, but it 
is also against a ministry made by man, which 
he can take upon him, or dispense.with at 
pleasure, just as he would any other occupa- 
tion by which he “ makes money.”’ About 
the beginning of 1646, a consideration arose 
in George Fox's mind, respecting the popu- 
lar sentiment, that “ all Christians are be- 
lievers, both protestants and papists;’’ and he 
says, the Lord opened to him that if all were 
believers, then they were all born of God, 
and passed from death to life ; and that none 
were true believers, but such. Hence it is 
evident, that however thousands might pro- 
fess the name of Christ, if they had not ex- 
perienced the new birth, they could not, ac- 
cording to the New Testament definition, be 
believers. ‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus 
is the Christ, is born of God.” ‘* Whatsoever 
is born of God, overcometh the world ; and 
this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our fuith.”—1 John v. 1. 4. A faith, 
therefore, that is overcome by the world, 
cannot constitute a believer in Christ. At 
another time, as he was walking in a field on 
a first day morning, he says, ‘* the Lord open- 
ed unto me, that being bred at Oxford or 
Cambridge,” was not enough to fit and qua- 
lify men to be ministers of Christ ; and I 
wondered at it, because it was the common 
belief of people. But I saw it clearly as the 
Lord opened it to me, and was satisfied, and 
admired the goodness of the Lord, who had 
opened this thing unto me that morning. This 
struck at Priest Steven’s ministry. So that 
which opened in me, I saw struck at the 
priest’s ministry.” His relations were dis- 
tressed that he would not go with them to 
hear their minister, but he was now convinc- 
ed by the testimony of the Holy Spirit, that 
to be a true believer, was another thing than 
they looked upon it to be, and that an educa- 
tion at the highest colleges could not qualify 
aman to be a minister of Christ. “ What 
then,”’ says he, “ should I follow such for?” 
“ At another time, it was opened in me, that 
God who made the world, did not dwell in 
temples made with hands. This at first seem- 
ed strange, because both priests and people 
used to call their temples or churches, dread- 


ful places, holy ground, and the temples of encourage a ministry founded in human ac- 


God. But the Lord showed me clearly, that 
he did not dwell in their temples which men 
had commanded and set up, but in people’s 
hearts. Both Stephen and the apostle Paul 
bore testimony, that he did not dwell in tem- 


ples made with hands, not even in that which | Christ our Lord. 
he had once commanded to be built, since he |to preach it, who were ignorant and unlearn- 


put an end to the typical dispensation ; but) ed men. 
that his people were his temple, and he dwelt 
in them.” 

A ministry which proceeds from the imme- 
diate openings of the Holy Spirit, upon the 
hearts of those whom the Head of the church 
appoints to the station, and which is the only 
source of true gospel ministry, has a very im- 
portant bearing on the character of a church, 
and in its influences, upon the principles of the 
members. Lectures in every department of 
science have now become very common, and 
if-we admit that gospel ministry requires no 
other qualification than a pretty general know- 
ledge of the Christian system, and a fluency 
of speech to give it a happy illustration, we 
sha]! find but little difficulty, in giving the 
sacred title of a minister of Christ, to any 
lecturer possessed of clear moral standing, 
who can acquit himself to our ear, in de- 
scanting on the precepts of the Bible. But 
where is the divine authority of such minis- 
try?’ What obligation can rest on me to re- 
gard such an one as a minister of Jesus Christ, 
or his preaching as a message from God to 
my soul? Who made him an overseer, or 
bishop, or minister over the flock? Did the 
Holy Ghost? ‘Then he must have had divine 
inspiration. But this the hireling preachers 
aver, “has long since passed away.” His 
authority is the will of man ; and accordingly 
such persons preach when they please, or at 
the will of their employers. If no man hire 
them, they stand idle in the market-place, 
waiting for employ. If they are popular, 
they can change from congregation to con- 
gregation, according to the highest call. But 
what must be the effect of this system? To 
fasten the idea on the rainds of the hearers, 
that religion may be bought and sold—that 
we are dependent for it upon a poor frail man 
like ourselves, and that it is not what the 
Bible teaches, a work of eternal moment, 
which lies between God and our own souls. 
Exertions are industriously making to prose- 
lyte to this worldly system, and particularly 
to draw away young and inexperienced per- 
sons. But the declaration of our blessed Lord 
remains in fullforce. “ The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation. Neither shall 
they say, lo here’ or lo there! for behold the 
kingdom of God is within you.”” And when 
they should say, ‘See here, or see there,” 
his injunction was, * go not after them, nor 
follow them.” Direct opposition is much to 
be preferred to flattery. A smooth and cour- 
teous approach for the purpose of entangling 
the unwary, is found much more successful 
than persecution or bitter words. One rouses 
up the energies in defence of our principles, 
the other may lull iuto fatal security, until 
the affections are captivated, and those very 
principles surrendered. It is a violation of 
the principles of our religious Society, to 


And in a view of its free and uni- 
versal offer to all, the evangelical prophet, 
in the name of the Lord, proclaimed this in- 
vitation ; “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy and eat; yea, come buy wine 
and milk without money and without price ; 
wherefore do ye spend money for that which 
is not bread, and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not ?”’ 

The selection for the present number, fur- 
ther treats on this subject. As some of the sub- 
scribers of “ The Friend”? may be unacquaint- 
ed with the “ Vindication,”’ it should have 
been stated, that it was written in reply toa 
review of Samuel H. Cox’s work against the 
principles of Friends, in which the reviewer 
defends him, and vilifies the Society. 







































The reviewer advances the opinion that 
* Quakerism is adapted to cramp the facul- 
ties and retard intellectual improvement.” 
“ This,” says he, ** we might infer from the 
generai fact, that it is at best an adulterated 
kind of Christianity ; and as Christianity in 
its genuine form is adapted, in various ways, 
to invigorate and exalt the intellectual pow- 
ers, sO just in proportion as it assumes a spu- 
rious character it loses its quickening power 
over the human intellect.” 

I should not dispute his inference if he had 
fairly established his premises. But when or 
where was it proved that Quakerism is an 
adulterated kind of Christianity?’ From what 
immediately follows, it is obvious that one of 
the most offensive adulterations, and that one 
which probably comes nearest the reviewer's 
heart, relates to the ministry which Friends 
admit and approve. It is undoubtedly an im- 
portant question, worthy of the serious con- 
sideration both of those who support and of 
those who condemn it, whether the ministry 
advocated by Friends is, or is not, consistent 
with genuine Christianity. If we are to judge 
of this ministry by its effects, and of its ef- 
fects by the general character of the mem- 
bers, the facts expressly admitted by the 
reviewer himself, must produce a verdict in 
its favour. If we are to examine the ques- 
tion as a theoretical one, we must take the 
theory which Friends have espoused, and 
compare it with the first and purest age of 
Christianity. 

‘* The ministry and ministers we plead for. 
are such as are immediately called and sent 
forth by Christ and his spirit unto the work 
of the ministry; so were the holy apostles ana 
prophets, as appears by these places, Matt. x. 
1.5. Eph. iv. 11. Heb. v. 4. 

“The ministers we plead for, are such as 
are actuated and led by God’s spirit, and by 
the power and operation of his grace in their 
hearts, are in some measure converted and 
regenerate, and so are good, holy and gra- 
cious men; such were the holy prophets and 
apostles, as appears from 1 Tim. iii. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6. Tit. i. 7, 8, 9. 

* The ministers we plead for, are such as 
act, move and labour in the work of the mi- 
nistry, not from their own mere natural 
trength and ability, but as they are actuated, 


quirements, or supported by money. Our 
forefathers were brought off from all depen- 
dence upon such ministry. The gospel, which 
is a message of glad tidings to poor lost sin- 
ners, is the free gift of God through Jesus 
He called poor fishermen 
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moved, supported, assisted and influenced by 
the Spirit of God, and minister according to 
the gift received, as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God: such were the holy 
prophets and apostles. 1 Pet.iv.10, 11. 1 
Cor. i. 17. ii. 3,4,5.13. Acts, ii. 4. Matt. x. 
20. Mark, xiii. 11. Luke, xii. 12. 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2. 

“The ministers we plead for, are such as, 
being holy and humble, contend not for pre- 
cedency and priority, but rather strive to pre- 
fer one another, and serve one another in 
love ; neither desire to be distinguished from 
the rest by their garments and large phylac- 
teries, nor seek greetings in the market-places, 
nor uppermost places at feasts, nor the chief 
seats in the synagogues; nor yet to be called 
of men, master, &c. Such were the holy 
prophets and apostles, as appears from Matt. 
xxili, 8, 9,10, and xx. 25, 26, 27. 

“ The ministers we plead for, are such as 
having freely received, freely give; who covet 
no man’s silver, gold or garments; who seek 
no man’s goods, but seek them, and the sal- 
vation of their souls; whose hands supply 
their own necessities, working honestly for 
bread to themselves and their families. And 
if at any time they be called of God, so as 
the work of the Lord hinder them from the 
use of their trades, take what is freely given 
them by such to whom they have communi- 
cated spirituals ; and having food and raiment 
are therewith content: such were the holy 
prophets and apostles, as appears from Matt. 
x. 8. Acts, xx. 33, 34, 35. 1 Tim. vi. 8. 


« And in a word, we are for a holy, spirit- 
ual, pure and living ministry, where the mi- 
nisters are both called, qualified and ordered, 
actuated and influenced in all the steps of 
their ministry by the Spirit of God; which 
being wanting we judge they cease to be the 
ministers of Christ.’”"—Barclay’s Apology. 
But the ministers whom the reviewer ap- 
proves, are those who are “trained for the 
purpose,” and thoroughly educated in the art 
and trade of preaching. There is no doubt 
that such teachers may be able ministers of 
the letter, well qualified to instruct their 
hearers in the doctrines and commandments 
of men. But are men thus prepared and qua- 
lified, ministers of the gospel, unless they are 
also called and qualified by the Holy Ghost? 
“ The gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.’”’ Whence 
it follows, that to be a minister of the gos- 
pel, it is absolutely necessary to receive a 
dispensation of the gospel, and this cannot 
possibly be given by man, but must come 
from God. The apostles, who accompanied 
the Saviour during his ministry on earth, who 
saw his miracles, who heard immediately from 
his lips the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth—who could, no doubt, re- 
peat from memory many-of his sayings—who 
were witnesses of his resurrection—and who 
ate and drank with him after his passion— 
these must have been qualified, if any mer 
ever were, to preach the gospel without su- 
perior assistance. Yet they were commanded 
to tarry et Jerusalem, till they were endued 
with power from on high. When they were 


filled with the Holy Ghost, and not till then, 
they began their ministry. 

This was the promise of the Father, a 
teacher to abide with them for ever, even the 
Spirit of Truth, which should be in them and 
teach them what they should say. And we 
find that their preaching is always attributed 
to the operations of the same spirit. The 
apostle Peter, on the memorable day of Pen- 
tecost, declared the prophecy of Joel then 
fulfilled : “ Behold it shall come to pass in 
the last days (saith God) that I will pour out 
of my spirit on all flesh ; an“ your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy; your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams.” This, we observe, was to 
be in the last days, or under the Jast dispen- 
sation of God to man, and the prophesying 
was to be under the influence of the Spirit 
thus to be poured upon all flesh. But the 
reviewer informs us, that “ inspiration has 
long since passed away;” and of course his 
apprehension of a pure gospel ministry must 
exclude an indispensable qualification, the 
present effusion of the Holy Ghost; for what 
is divine inspiration but the immediate teach- 
ing of the spirit of Christ? It therefore ap- 
pears, that what the reviewer dignifies with 
the name of gospel ministry, is not properly 
* an adulterated kind of Christianity,” buta 
dereliction of the original principles of the 
gospel, and a substitution of the natural and 
acquired abilities of man. We hence readily 
discover that his opposition to the ministry of 
Friends, is very much like that of Diana’s 
craftsmen to the ministry of the apostles. 

The account which the reviewer has given 
of the ministry of Friends, seems not very 
different from that which the apostle gives of 
his own: “ My speech and my preaching was 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom ;” 
whether the closing part of his description is 
applicable or not, “‘ but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power,” he sufficiently 
proves himself incompetent to decide. For 
how can one who believes that inspiration 
has totally ceased, determine whether a relli- 
gious communication proceeds from a divine 
source or not? 

The assertion so confidently made, that 
“their preaching generally consists of a few 
common-place remarks on some mystical sub- 
ject, or at best some topic of morality,” 
proves, if it proves any thing, that the writer 
is very little acquainted with the subject be- 
fore him. He probably has seldom, if ever, 
attended the meetings of Friends, and there- 
fore cannot possibly know what kind of 
preaching they generally have. Had he been 
accustomed to fiearing their preaching, he 
must have known that when a few remarks 
only are made, they are mostly couched in 
Scripture language. ‘lhe reproach of being 
tame and common-place, must therefore fall 
on the Scriptures. A gross and offensive im- 
putation. That topics of mere morality con- 
stitute the sermons of our ministers, is so far 
from being true, that sound morality is al- 
ways held up as the result not the essence of 
the religion to which the audience are direct- 
ed. He would probably have treated the 
gubject of silent meetings with less contempt, 

















emphatically enjoined, 







them speak,” Isa. xli. 1. 

















































































































































































highly important. 






























experienced. 







































if he had duly attended to those Scripture 
passages, in which silence is so solemnly and 
“ Keep silence be- 
fore me, O islands, and let the people renew 
their strength—let them come near, then let 
* Be silent, O all 
flesh, before the Lord,” Zech. ii. 13. «* The 
Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth 
keep silence before him,” Hab. ii. 20. 
(To be continued.) 


I have been much gratified and instructed 
by the perusal of an article in Vol. 3, No. 1, 
of the Annals of Education. 
a clear and forcible manner, the evils of that 
system of education which by far too many 
parents and teachers think it necessary to 
adopt. I send a copy of it, with a request 
that it may be inserted in “ The Friend.” 


Cartes M‘Comuer. 
Farmington, 11th mo. 14th, 1834. 


It points out in 


On the best motives in Education, by C. E. 
Beecher. 

We have solicited from several educaters 
an account of their experience in regard to 
the evils of emulation, and the comparative 
influence of other motives. 
obliged by the following reply, from one well 
known to our readers; and we hope that 
others will not withhold the facts observed by 
them on a question which‘all will admit to be 


We are much 


Newport, Sept. 8th, 1832. 

Mr. Woodbridge.—You write to request a 
statement of my experience on the subject pf 
emulation. Your first enquiry is: “Ilave you 
seen any bad effects from the principle of 
emulation, and what are they?” 
this I would state, that when [ first commenc- 
ed the duties of an instructer, I was entirely 
persuaded of the propriety of employing this 
principle in stimulating to exertion, and con- 
vinced that I never could succeed without its 
aid. I felt that it involved evils, but that they 
were necessary evils, such as were always to 
be with whatever is good. 

Lest my remarks should be misunderstood, 
for want of a distinct notion of what | mean 
by employing the principle of emulation, I 
would state that | mean all methods of excit- 
ing others to exertion by rewards and punish- 
ments based on comparative excellence. 
giving rewards to those who are deculed to be 
better than their companions, in any of those 
particulars for which rewards are offered. 
The following are some of the evils I have 


In reference to those who are most affected 
by it, this kind of stimulus often produces 
too high a degree of excitement. 
always, in every collection of youth, some 
who are naturally more desirous of admiration 
and esteem than others—a class of minds 
usually denominated ambitious. 
to have this tendency repressed, instead of 
strengthened. They need to form a habit of 
acting from higher motives. 

Yet these are the very ones who inevitably 
are most affected by the appeals made to the 
principle of emulation... Such minds I have 
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sometimes observed to be so much influenced | How much they have resulted from the defec- |ment, to the friends of the pupils. The cer- 


tive nature of the principle itself, and how |tainty that those they love, are watching all 


that all other motives seemed for the time 
being to lose their influence; and this, too, 
in circumstances where the ordinary class of 
minds would be but little affected. 

Another difficulty has been experienced in 
the limited extent to which this method of ex- 
citing can reach. I have never been able to 
devise any method by which the indolent, un- 
ambitious, timid, and dull pupils (those who 
certainly most need stimulus) could be reach- 
ed. Emulation always affects those the most 
who least need excitement, and leaves unaf- 
fected those who most require it. A third 
evil is, that it renders those who come under 
the influence, of this principle, less suscepti- 
ble of better influence. 1 have ever found that 
children form habits in this particular. If a 
child is wont to have appeals made to his 
affections and to his conscience, he forms a 
habit of acting on these principles—if, on the 
contrary, appeals are made to ambitious mo- 
tives, he forms a habit of acting under their 
influence. 

A fourth evil has been, the envy, jealousy, 
suspicion, and temptation to deceit which al- 
ways have been experienced, toa greater or 
less degree. Unwearied efforts have been 
made to counteract and prevent such evils. 
But they always have existed, and in an exact 
proportion to the degree in which this kind 
of stimulus has been applied; and whatever 
others may be able to effect, years of expe- 
rience have taught me to despair of discon- 
necting such evils with this kind of excite- 
ment. 

At the same time, there will always bea 
sense of injustice, and a feeling of distrust 
and alienation called forth towards the teach- 
ers who decide the relative merits of compe- 
titors. It is impossible so to adjust rules and 
accounts, that there never will be occasion 
to suspect partiality. Teachers and pupils 
will never form exactly the same opinions in 


all given cases, at the time the decisions of 


rewards are made. There will always be oc- 
casions of suspicion and complaint. I never 
yet so succeeded, on such occasions, as that 
these evils were not to a greater or less extent 
the inevitable result, and yet the most un- 
wearied pains have been taken to impress the 
pupils with correct views of their duty on 
such occasions, as well as to give them no 
just cause for such complaints. Those pupils 
who are too magnanimous to feel personally 
injured, are the ones who feel most sensitive 
to any apparent injustice to their friends. 
The last evil | would mention, is that sa- 
crifice of the moral interest to the intellectual, 
which is involved in the use of this prin- 
ciple. . 
The great object of education is to form 
the disposition, habits, and conscience; and the 
mere acquisition of knowledge is but a minor 
consideration. All the benefits | have ever dis- 
covered in employing this principle, have 
been in reference to intellectual improve- 
ment. The evils have had a much more im- 
portant and extensive range, for which nothing 
can be an equivalent, when moral are placed 
before intellectual benefits. These are the 
evils I have actually found from experience. 























say that it has been a prominent object of 


other motives equally efficient, and what are 
they?” 


but much more efficient, in reference to all the 
objects to be gained in education. 


fection, and the confidence of pupils can 
be gained, a great amount of motive is plac- 
ed at the command of the teacher. 
to please, the fear of grieving a sincere 
friend, the apprehension of a loss of confi- 
dence and affection, the fear of remonstrance 












much from the want of judgment in employ- 
ing it, is not for me to decide. I can only 


interest, to purify it from evils, and make it 
only good, and that after years of trial I have 
felt bound to banish it entirely as a dangerous 
and needless principle of education. 

Your second enquiry is, ‘* Have you found 


In reply to this I would say, that I have 
been able to secure motives not only equally, 


Among these, I would just mention, 
Personal influence. If the esteem, the af- 


A desire 


from one who is respected and esteemed, 
have very great weight in all such cases. It 
is only needful to convince the pupil that a 
teacher is really a sincere friend, is worthy 
of respect and esteem, and is faithful in ob- 
serving and recording deficiencies, to secure 
an influence which is always salutary, and 
never injurious. In this connection, how- 
ever, I would remark, that commendation for 
improvement needs to be practised much more 
frequently than reproof for deficiency. Hope 
and encouragement is a better tonic than fear 
and reproof. 

A second method is by habitual appeals to 
the Bible as the rule of rectitude, and to con- 
science as the judge. It is certainly a fact, 
that persevering in such a practice will 
strengthen the influence of conscience, and 
sometimes almost make one when it has well 
nigh seemed extinct. A child who is con- 
stantly treated as if it was expected he should 
act with reference to the true rule of duty, 
and in obedience to conscience, will gradual- 
ly acquire a habit of thus acting. 

A third method is by cultivating a love of 
knowledge for its own sake, (that is, for the 
pleasure it imparts,) and also for the sake of 
the increased good it will enable us to do to 
our fellow beings. Children can be made to 
feel the excellence of living to do good, and 
can be interested in acquiring knowledge, 
with this object in view. 

A fourth method has been by efforts to form 
a correct public sentiment in school, so that 
it shall be unpopular todo wrong. If this can 
be done, it brings a strong influence over 
every member of the community, and ope- 
rates beneficially, and without any reacting 
evils. This is accomplished by impressing 
these responsibilities in this respect on the 
school in general, and on the most influential 
pupils in particular; and in confiding in them, 
and instructing them how to aid their teachers, 
in thus benefiting their companions. 

Another method is by appeals to parental 
influence and that of other friends. This is 
accomplished by transmitting frequent ac- 
counts, both of deficiencies and improve- 


















their course, and will certainly know both 
when they are negligent and when they im- 


prove, has a constant and only useful influ- 
ence. 


The last method I will mention, and the 
most certain and permanent, is by cultivating 
in the pupils a sense of obligation to God, of 
his constant inspection, and of his interest in 
all their concerns. This isa priuciple which 
gains strength the more it is appealed to, and 


is of course good and only good in its ope- 
ration. 


These are the principles upon which I have 
chiefly depended, during the last three or four 
years of my experience as a teacher. 

Every year has added to my conviction of 
their efficacy, and every year has increased 
my satisfaction that the principle of emula- 
tion, which has caused me so much perplexi- 
ty and trouble, has been banished with no 
consequent evil and much increase of good. 

If my experience can be of any use in set- 
tling a question of such paramount interest, 
it will be a matter of real satisfaction—and 
whatever you find in this statement, which in 


your judgment is calculated to this end, is at 
your service. 


Respectfully yours, 
C. E. Bexcner. 
MOUNT CARMEL. 


No part of the promised land creates a deeper in- 
terest in the traveller than the rich and extensive 
bosom of Mount Carmel; while barrenness spreads 
on every side, and the curse of the withered soil is 
felt on hill, valley, and shore, this beautiful moun- 
tain seems to retain its ancient “ excellency” of flow- 
ers, trees, and a perpetual verdure. The scenes in 
its interior are often bold and romantic in the highest 
degree ; deep and verdant precipices descending into 
lonely glens, through which a rivulet is seen dashing 
wildly: the shepherd and his flock on the long grassy 
slopes, that afford at present as rich pasture ground 
as in the days when Nabal fed his numerous herds in 
Carmel. There is indeed a character peculiarly pas- 
tora! about the scenery; few gray and naked rocks, or 
sublime but useless cliffs, are here, as in the moun- 
tain of the Temptation, or on Pisgah. And this fer- 
tility and vivid verdure, on so sultry a soil, is deeph 
welcome and refreshing ; more especially so the w 
that wave over the summit and sides. It is beautiful 
to stand beneath their shelter on the brink of the 
mount, and look far on every side, where nought but 
a forsaken and shadowless land meets the eye. On 
the banks of the “ ancient river,” on which “ the 
strength of the mighty” was broken, and the power 
of Sisera swept away, no solitary tree spreads its 
shade ; the stream rolls between its green and naked 
shores ; these are so low that the river overflows to 
some extent on each side during the rainy season, and 
is so deep and rapid as not -to be fordable, It was 
most probably during this season that the army of 
Sisera, in its flight, was in part destroyed by the wa- 
ters, for in its usual narrow course the stream is not 
of sufficient width and power to be dangerous. Just 
above, on the side of Carmel, is the spot pointed out 
by tradition as having been the scene of Elijah’s slay- 
ing the prophets of Baal. There is much of the pic- 
turesque about the place ; the soil is strewed with se- 
veral masses of gray stone, around which are many 
fine trees. It is a pleasing and lonely spot, such as 
the imagination would hardly have selected for so 
ruthless yet necessary a deed. But if tradition should 
err here, there can be no illusion with respect to the 
scene of the memorable descent of the fire from hea- 
ven. When “all Israel was gathered together unto 
Carmel,” it was clearly on this side the mountain, 
where it descends gradually into the noble plain be- 
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neath. ‘The spot was finely chosen by the prophet for| at the time of the greatest obscuration ; per-|sky, during the continuance of the eclipse, 


the spectacle of his sacrifice; since the multitude of| 
pecple, coming from the regions of Samaria, mighit| 
stand with st convenience in the splendid and 
open area of Esdraelon, which is-here terminated at 
the foot of Carmel. The declivity of the mountain, 
its brink dark with woods, and its sides covered with 
the richest pasture, looks over a vast extent of coun- 
try on every side. What a noble subject would this 
be fora painter! It was an impressive spot, from 
which we tarned with regret, as the fading light 
warned us tu depart.—-Carne’s Travels. 


Extraordinary Surgical Operation. 

In June, 1833, a miller received a sabre-cut at a 
public house, which completely amputated his right 
ear. Before he left the house he picked up the ear 
from the ground, and put it into his pocket; this was 
in the evening. ae in the following morning, he 
went to a surgeon and showed him the ear, now cold 
and somewhat crushed. The surgeon washed the ear 
in spirits and water, and made a new edge to the 
wound of the part which the man still penne, and 
to that of the ear which he had lost. After accurately 
fitting the parts, he kept them together by four stitches, 
and dressed them with adhesive plasters, compresses 
and an appropriate bandage. ‘The day after some o 
the dressings were removed, in order to make sure 
that the parts were in contact; the point of union was 
then observed to be red; the patient was feverish, 
and had thirst and headache. In eight days these 
symptoms disappeared, and the helix began to as- 
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‘sume its vital warmth; the lobular extremity united 


the first; the other parts suppuratec, and granula- 
tious appeared on the cartilagee. In a little more 
than a month the cure was complete; the patient's 
right ear was almost in the same condition as the left, 
and all that was remarked, was an clliptic linear 
cicatrix at the point of union—London Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 


From the Churchman. 
“ The living, the living, he shall praise thee, 
do this day.” —Isaiah xxxviii. 19. 

Life is a precious gift—although it be 

Checker’d with many cares; around us free, 

God’s wonders to behold, in earth and sky ;— 

To feel the immortal spirit soat on high,— 

Though bow’d in deepest sorrow ; burst the thrall, 

And gain improving wisdom ’midst it all : 

To break the silken band of sense and sin, 

And, straggling onward, seek alone to win 

The love of life eternal,—this will give 

A preciousness to life : this is to live! 

The worm may ravage ’midst the opening rose, 

Rifle its beauty ere its leaves unclose, 

Mar all its fairness, yet—its odours spread 

A fragrant perfume round its native bed ; 

So, though the canker worm of sin deface 

God’s noblest work,—yet, does his matchless grace, 

A precious Aope in Jesus, freely show 

The crown of life, the solace of each wo; 

His blessed name, when earth’s vain joys are sped, 

Is sweeter to the soul, than perfumes shed 

From India’s fragrant groves; it speaks of peace! 

And bids the eare-worn Pilgrim’s sorrows cease. 

Life is a precious gift if used aright, 

Its paths of sadness lead to joy and light. 
M. A.W. 

— 


GREAT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


haps, however, it may be sufficient to render 
visible the planet Venus, then about 30 de- 
grees E.S. E. of the sun, and much nearer 
the earth than usual. Nor will the obscura- 
tion be very great where the eclipse is almost 
total; since it has been observed on former 
occasions, that the uneclipsed part, even 
when reduced to a point, sheds sufficient 
light to render small objects visible, and in- 
visible the brightest of the stars. Indeed on 
account of the refraction of the sun’s rays by 
the atmosphere of the earth, the darkness can 
hardly with strictness be considered total, 
even when the sun is completely shut out 
from the sight. In the great and remarkable 
eclipse of June 16th, 1806, when the sun 
was totally obscured at Boston, for five mi- 
nutes, as much light remained as is given by 
the moon when full; and greater darkness 
will not probably be experienced, in any 
place, on the present occasion. 

Throughout the United States, however, a 
great depression of the thermometer, if placed 
in the sun, will probably be noticed ; and for 
some minutes before and after the moment of 
greatest obscuration, the power of a lens to 
produce combustion, by condensing the solar 
rays, will be quite, if not entirely destroyed. 
At the time of the annular eclipse of Febru- 
ary 12th, 1831, it was observed by the editor, 
that the thermometer in the sun fell from 73 
to 29, and that during the continuance of the 
ring, no sensible effect was produced by plac- 


{ing its blackened bulb in the focus of a pow- 
as 1) erful burning glass. 


This eclipse, as will be seen on tracing the 
path of the centre, will be total in a small 
part of the Territory of Arkansas, and of the 
states of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
South Carolina. The principal places, in 
which the obscurity will probably be com- 
plete, are Charleston, Beaufort, Savannah, 
Milledgeville, Tuscaloosa, and Little Rock. 
The greatest duration of total darkness in 
any place will be at Tuscaloosa and Beaufort 
—these places lying very near the central 
path. At Charleston and Savannah, the du- 
ration will be considerably less; the fortner 
being situate about forty miles north of this 
path, the latter about thirty south. The 
width of the line of total darkness varies in 
its passage across the earth, but in the United 
States will be about one bundred miles. 
Those in the Atlantic States, who desire to 
behold this rare spectacle—the most magni- 
ficent and sublime of the phenomena of na- 
ture, compared with which even the Niagara 
sinks into mediocrity—will find Beaufort the 


The most remarkable of the phenomena|most eligible place in which to make their 
that this year (1834) will happen, is the eclipse | Observations, and they will not neglect this 
of the sun, on Sunday the 30th of November.| opportunity when they reflect that the moon’s 
This is the third of the very uncommon se-| shadow will not again, for the space of thirty- 
ries of five large eclipses, visible to us, inj five years, pass over any part of the habitable 


the short term of seven years ; the fourth of 
this series will take place May 15, 1836, 
and the Jast, September 18th, 1838. 





portions of the United States, or until August 
7th, 1860. 


As, at the time of the eclipse of February, 


of a lamp, only, can be used with safety. If 
he lustre of the sun should be diminished 


be clear, one of the very darkest green or red 
iglasses of a sextant, and in default of this, 
a piece of common window glass, free from 
veins, and rendered quite black by the smoke 


by intervening clouds, a lighter shade will be 
sufficient. —American Almanac. 
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The Yearly Meeting of North Carolina 
was held during the week commencing on 
second day, the 3d inst. By the kind attention 
of a correspondent, we are informed the 
meeting was as numerously attended as it has 
been for many years; and the business con- 
ducted with harmony and condescension. 

A memorial was addressed to the legisla- 
ture of the state, asking the repeal of a law 
passed in 1831, prohibiting the teaching of 
people of colour to read and write, under 
heavy penalties. The quarterly meetings 
were requested to report to the next yearly 
meeting the number of children untaught at 
schools, and also the whole number of minors 
in order that the meeting may be correctly 
informed as to the state of education within 
its limits. The committee having the care of 
the boarding school, reported that they were 
making progress in procuring materials for 
building, and expect to have every thing 
ready to commence the work early in the 
spring. Of the class of coloured persons, 
the legal title to whom had been vested in 
Friends of that yearly meeting, for the pur- 
pose of ultimately securing their freedom, it 
appears there have been sent to the western 
states within the past year, one hundred and 
twenty-three ; and that there are yet remain- 
ing about three hundred individuals to be sent 
to free governments. 

We have with much pleasure complied with 
the request of our much respected friend, by 
inserting the sensible and well written article 
from the * Annals of Education.” Although 
some who read it may still think that under a 
wise and discriminative administration, incite- 
inents to emulation in schools may be safely 
and profitably employed, yet every parent and 
teacher of youth may derive instruction from 
the remarks, evidently the dictate of experi- 
ence, of nature reflection and of a sound un- 
derstanding. 
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Diep, on the morning of the 17th instant, of pul. 
monary consumption, Mary B., daughter of Doctor 
Hartshorn, of this city. 
on the 19th ultimo, at his residence, Edge. 
mont township, Delaware county, Pa., Samvec L. 
Smep ey, in the 37th year of his age, of an inflamma- 
tion on the brain, after an illness of seven days. 

—— in Burlington, N. J. on the 16th inst. Desoran 
D. Riveway, in the 38th year of her age, daughter of 
the late Wm. Ridgway, of that city. 

—— on the 22d of tenth month, Wittiam, son of 
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The eclipse of the present year will doubt-|1831, much inconvenience and even injury | Caleb Gaskill, of Burlington, N. J., in the 19th year 


less receive great attention throughout our 
country. In those places where its magnitude 
will not exceed eleven digits, much diminu- | 
tion of the light is not to be expected, even | 


was sustained from want of care in looking 
at the sun without any protection for the eye, 
or through glass not sufficiently coloured, it 


of his age. 

—— on first day morning, the 16th inst. near 
Woodbury, New Jersey, Racuet, wife of Josiah Ta- 
tum, and daughter of Daniel Offley, deceased, in the 


may be proper to remark, that should the] 43d year of her age. 


